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MANNERS’AND CUSTOMS OF 
ALL NATIONS. 


No. VI. 
THE NEAPOLITANS. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Tue delightful kingdom of Naples, so 
celebrated for its fertility Ling vm 
beauty, is governed by a king, Francis 
Austin “ose mf of the late mo- 
-‘narch, Ferdinand 1V. It is of an irre- 

lar shape, and in comparing the Ita- 
fian insula to a boot, it forms the foot 
and lower part of the leg. Its length 
from north to south, viz. from the papal 
territory to the southern extremity of 
labria, is about 360 miles, and its t. 
est breadth is 120. In extent, the ki 
dom of Naples somewhat exceeds Scot- 
land, and is divided into 15 provinces. 

The inhabitants are almost all Ca- 
tholics, and a writer in the Christian 
Guardian, gives the following 9 
tion of a festa, heid at a , at the 

t-of Mount Vesuvius :—“ It i 
feast of the Madonna del Arco; a ma- 


said: by the priests, the le go down 
on their knee. and, ela ee es 
en the floor, proceed in this attitude 

the church door to the altar, licking the 
dust all the way. By the.time they. ar- 
rive before the virgin they are completely: 
exhausted ; they however remain on their 
knees (their tongues and their noses black- 
= es filth, 

a certain number of prayers, and, 
then leave the church. with the fall ur’ 
ance of having obtained. the favour of the 
Madonna, and having gained 
from many :purgatory.. ;Thei 
throats are then cleansed:‘in: the village 
with abundant*dibations of wine, their 
heads. decorated: with oak leaves and 
branches of peeled nuts, that are made to 
hang like about their hair; they 
are’ p upon donkies, and carried 
home to Naples, singing various songs 
in praise of the Madonna del Arco, who 
heals all diseases, redresses all wrongs, 
and fulfils to the utmost the desires of 
all her votaries.” t 

A recent interesting publication, after 
detailing various curious scenes illus- 


) till, they have gone, 
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trative of the manners and customs 
of the inhabitants of the Neapolitan 
metropolis, proceeds — “ Just by the 
post office, under the shade of. a tat. 
tered boat sail, sits a man of letters, with 
a pen in his hand, an inkhorn, an iron 
snuff box, containing the true erba sania, 
and some white (that is to say, rather 
white,) sheets of paper before him. This 
poor fellow, sits here, ill-sheltered from 
wind and weather, and scribbles and gos. 
sips away from morning till night, and 
covers a whole shcet paper for five : 
ins. ‘Lhe versatility of his talent is 
Fept in continual exercise ; he now listens 
to a tight donzeita, and having despatch. 
ed her letter of tender, or reproaching, or 
despairing love, turns round to a 
old woman who is overflowing with ire, 
and who bursts out into complaints of 
debts not paid, and menaces of a prison; 
when that is done, perhaps his ear is fill. 
ed and his hand arrested by a galantuo- 
mo, oem excuses for debts he can. 
Not pay, romises to 8000 ; 
his Pctie oak next ditaten fora 
bundle of caccivcavallo, or rans be 
a letter of compliments which is to’ 
company a basket of real maccaroni délle 
costa, and then prepares to prpase” 
story which a sturdy paesano is ready to 
pour into his listening ear, that he has 
sold his master’s pigs, and pre ] 
calesso, and will return, without fail, on 
the second oe oe a Festa di San 
Gennaro. All this is delivered in pure © 


the. b al pass u 
frequent doubts and difficulties are pto- 
posed to the scribe by the persons who 
fab ae him, and who uate not quite satis- 
ied that he:has expressed their meaning 
with precision and foree ; this elicits va- 
rious explanations on his side, when the 
common. reply, ‘ non: dubitate,’ (do not 
doubt) fails. of its effect.. Here and there 
you see various curious groupes ; a8, 
instance, in, one place a celebrated 
tor, surrounded by four or five ) 
from whose, jackets. or coats he is clean- 
ing the: grease and other impurities | 
mocans of a marvellous composition w: 
is: contained in little phials ; vendors of 
maccaroni, polpett!, stufato, &c., some of 
whom possess a shop in a ccllar, but the 
greater part display their kitchen in the 
street, and cook over their charcoal fires 
the precious. morsels of life; they ladle 
out their maccaroni, and their customers 
seize and despatch it in a moment ; 
make no account of the meee ee 
of plates and s) 3; oF knives or! 
3 catch up 2 bands, lift the se 
sli strings up in the air; open 
i a ie and adroitly introduc. 
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them, let them sundae down their 
3 and when all is over, with a 
partly from satisfaction, and 
good things 
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aa they go, with an air of supe- 

, upon the poor rogues standing 

who have not four grains to do the 

ike, and then each, with a grain or two 

is still left him, directs his steps to a 

just at hand, where two or three 

carafa of wine between them, of 

without = of gone 3 — A 
arte particularly expert, their me 

reverse the bottle in the air, and 

the red stream in their mouths as it 

3 this they do almost without 

, and by some means, in- 

stop the current when they have 

their share. At short distances 

droll old barbers with a couple 

and the apparatus which they 

in the exercise of their mystery, 

black beards that wou 

of adamaat ; one sees, every 

and then, a Lazzarone grinning 

fiercely through his suds ; but as there is 

patos piquant in this operation, we 

must describe it. The patient pays a 

takes off. a coat or 

that is to say, if he has one, 

those gentlemen not being always em- 

with that encumbrance), which 

he hangs at the back of the chair, and 

msits down; the operator ties a large 

cloth of a variety of tints, black, 

and yellow, round the neck of the 

, and puts a tin soap basin, some- 

like Mambrino’s helmet, in his 

then pouring a little water into 

a with his fingers, which 

over the chin, mouth, nose, and 
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by considerations of rank and fortune; 
but the remainder of the population 
abandon themselves to the opposite ex- . 
treme; a marriage takes place through 
caprice; the contracted engagement is 
soon forgotten ; reproaches and. disgust 
onpernenes and from that to infidelity is 
y a step.” It is truly lamentable to 
witness the superstitious conduct of the 
Neapolitans in respect to religion. * When 
(says the writer just quoted) Vesuvius 
mutters its thunders, or when earth. 
quakes threaten their destruction ; when 
burning lava streams, vomitted from the 
crater of the volcano, bear desolation te 
their plains; when the air is darkened 
with clouds of smoke, and. storms of 
srg: 3 then um Nevoclinne fall .on 
nees, or follow. the processions 

with’ naked feet; but as soon as the 
mountain has ceased to. growl, or the 
flames have disappeared, and the sky has 
resumed its ordinary serenity. they in- 
stantly return to their customary mode of 
life, abandon themselves to it without ree 
straint, and the tamburrello recalls them 
to their lascivious dance of. the taran- 


The females are by, no means hand. 
some. ‘Their manners are bold end mas- 
at nara ma ny Spee 

i ive hue to be 
benutiful. They are considered, to be in 
their prime at fourteen, and old at thirty. 
Among the Neapolitans, as in the Moor. 
ish countries, corpulence is deemed a 
mark of beauty; and they are also re- 
markable for their love of finery and 
display. Ww. Cmn¥s 


CURIOUS PLAN FOR THE PRE- 
VENTION AND EXTINGUISH- 
ING OF FIRES. 

(For the Mirror. ) 

“¢ Take care of your lights above and below,” 
Tue frequent fires in London call upon 
mankind to use all their encrgies, meutel 
and physical, to allay or resist the spread- 

The world has Jong been 


sons. of hi 

efficacy, and offered to discover the secret 
by which they were contrived, for a large 
premium, given either from the crown, 
or raised by a subscription of private per- 
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@ns. But this scheme meeting with no 
éetter success than things of this nature 
asually do, he died without making the 
i . Two years after this the peo- 
ple who had his papers found the method ; 
and it was shown before the king of Po- 
sand and a great concourse of nobility at 
Dresden, and the secret purchased at a 
very considerable price. After this the 
game person carried the invention to 
Paris and many other places, and prac- 
tised it every where with suecess. The 
secret was this:—A wooden vessel was 


containing a 
tube or pipe, which might convey the 
readily through the water to the 


ive 
Ho 
sfapeee 


ni 


* There is ne prevention like care, and I trust 
the reader will bear in mind the motio above. 
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“ At first, a glowing red enwraps the skies, 

And, borne by winds, the scatt'ring sparks 
arise 

From beam tobeam the fierce contagion spreads; 

The spiry flames now lift aloft their heads; 

Thro’ the burst sash a blazing deluge pours, 

And splitting tiles descend in rattling show's, 

Now the tick growds th’ enlighten'd pavement 
swarms, 

The fireman sweats beneath his crooked arms; 

A leathern casque his vent‘rous head defends, 

Boldly he climbs where thickest smoke ascends; 

Mov’d by the mother’s streaming eyes and 
prayers, 

The helpless infant thro’ the flame he bears, 

With no less virtue than thro’ hostile fire 

The Dardan hero bore his aged sire. , 

See forceful engines spout their levell'd streams, 

To quench the blaze that runs along the beams : 

The grappling hook plucks rafters from the 
walls, 

And heap on heaps the smoky ruin falls, 

Blown by strong winds, the fiery tempest roars, 

Bears down new walls, and pours along the 


floors ; 
The heav‘ns are all a blaze, the face of night 
Ia cover’d with a sanguine, dreadful light.” 
Gay. 


P. T. W. 


THE FATE OF GENIUS. 
(For the Mirror. ) 
HYPERIDES, B. C. 322, 


Aw Athenian orator, admired for the 
sweetness and elegance of his style; he 
was the disciple of Plato and Socrates, 


and long the rival of Demosthenes; he 
distinguished himself in the active part 
which he took in the management of the 
Athenian republic. After the battle of 
Cranon he was taken alive, and that he 
might not be compelled to the 
secrets of his country, he cut off his 
tongue. He was put to death by order 
of Antipater, the son of Iolaus. It is 

of Hyperides that he once defend- 


bosom of his client, u 
judges, influenced by 
beauty, acquitted her. 


DEMOSTHENES, B. C. 322. 


THE son of a rich blacksmith, whow 
education was totally neglected, and for 
whatever advances he made in learning, 
he was indebted to his indust and ap- 


n which the 
sight of her 


sed while confined in a subterraneous cave. 
His abilities .as‘an orator soon placed him 
at the head of the government. ‘Though 
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he had boasted that all the gold of Mace- 

donia could not tempt him, yet he suffered 

himself to be bribed by a small ~ 
is 


orators to he delivered w 
Demosthenes, with his companions, 
ple of Neptune, in Calau- 
8a t all 


XENOCRATES, B. C. 314. 


A PHILOSOPHER, born at Chalceao- 
hia, and succeeded Speusippus in the 
school of Plato. cig . — con- 
spicuousl virtuous, e been 
vee instance of virtue from the 

circumstance :—The courtezan, 
Iais, had pledged herself to forfeit an 
immense sum of money if she did not 
triumph over the virtue «f Xenocrates. 
She tried every art, assumed the most 
captivating looks, and used the most 
tempting attitudes to the philoso- 
phe but in vain ; she declared at 


‘because he was unable to nepal -rery 
bute to the state ; but was delivered from. 
‘eonfinement by one of his friends. He 
died in his eighty-second year, after he 
had presided in the academy for above 
twenty-five years, 


BION, B.C. 300. 
A Gaeex poet of Smyrna, who wrote 
9 in an elegant style. Moschus, 
his friend and disciple, mentions in an 
poem that he died by poison. 


‘ ARCHIMEDES, B.C. 212. 

A CELEBRATED etrician of S 
cure, He tovented a suashine of pan 
Which faithfully represented the motion 
ofall the heavenly bodies. He construct. 


them fall with such violence, that 
instantly sunk. The story of his 
celebrated burning-glasses has always 
sppered as fabulous, until Buffon, by 
ts, demonstrated it beyond 


These glasset were su 
Péted to be metallic reflectors, and capable 


him alive and safe. ‘The philesopher 

ive le. i 

so deeply engaged in sol a 

that he was even ignorant that 

were in 

soldier, without knowing who he was, 
og him beaause he refused to follow 


PLAUTUS, B.C. 184. 
A comic poet, bom at Sarsina, in Um- 
bria. He was frowned on by the fickle 
goddess Fortune— 


“ Profuse of smiles, buf sudden in her frowns.” 


From competence he was reduced: to the 
most abject poverty, by engaging in a 
commercial line. For his maintenance 
he entered into the famil: 

common servant ; and while em 

turning the mul, he sometimes 

a few moments to the comic muse. He 
wrote twenty-five comedies, of which 
twenty are extant. 


TERENTIUS PUBLIUS, B.C. 159. 
A NaTIvE of Carthage, celebrated for 
the comedies which he wrate. He was 
sold as a slave to Terentius Lucanus, 3 
Roman senator, who educated him with 


great care. Greek comedy was his fa, 
vourite study. It is said he translated 
108 of the comedies ot 


MENANDER, 
A CELEBRATED comic of Athens, 
who, it is said, dro himself in the 
52nd _ year of his B. C. 293, because 
the compositions of Philemon® obtained 
more applause than his own. Only six 
of the comedies of Terence remain. He 
left Rome in the 35th year of his age, and 
never after appeared there. Some sup- 
pose he was drowned in a storm, though 
ethers imagine he died in Arcadia, and 
pene his death — ——— by the — 
of his property, and particularly his plays, 
which petished in a shipwreck. 
DIOGENES, B.C. 155. 


A stoic of Babylon, who, after a life & 
most exemplary virtue, was strangled by 
order of Antiochus, king of Syria, for 
speaking disrespectfully of his y in 
one of his treatises. 

ScrisLeERvus CLINKER. 


* Philemon is reported to have died with 
laughter, on seeing an ass eat figs off a silver 
plate, 8. c. 274. 
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Retrospective Gleanings 


PRECISION. 


Dr. ANDERSON says, “ The mathema- 
tician can demonstrate with the most de- 
cisive certainty, that no fly can alight on 
this globe which we inhabit, without 
communicating motion to it ; and he can 
ascertain, with the most accurate preci- 
sion, (if he choose todo,) what must be 
the exact amount of the motion so 
pioduced.” 


Burrow, in his History of Iréland, 
page 4, says, ** It is recorded, in the an- 
cient chronicles of this kingdom, that 
when the patriarch Noah threatened the 
people of the old world that vengeance 
would follow their wickedness, and there. 
upon built an ark, to convince them that 
the whole earth Saad incite | 
few’ years, ‘the ty disregarded his 
edssiatittons ; ony Cesarea, Noah’s niece, 
believing her uncle’s prophecy, gota ship, 
and, accompanied with three men and 
fifty women, resolved to find out some 
couniry never yet inhabited, but unspot- 
ted. with vice; and, after sailing, and 
many dangers, they at length arrived in 
Ireland; ‘but, within forty days after 
their landing, the deluge came and swept 
away all these new inhabitants at once. 
This, they say, hap in the year 
after:the creation of the world 1556, 
which was very wortderful, being long be- 
fore the art of navigation was invented.” 


Iw the American war, it appears, by 
the Perliemeniny Rese, that, by the 
Hessian treaty, wounded. men shall 
be reckoned as one killed, and paid for 
accordingly, i. ¢. at the rate of £40. for 
the suppositious killed, £13. 6s. 8d. if 
only wounded. This is computing by 
the scale of nine tailors making a man. 
A French scalp also cost£10. in the. Ame- 
rican war; but, by General Burgoyne’s 
economy, the price was reduced to three 
dollars. 


Swrrt counted the number of steps he 
took from London to Chelsea; and 
Bishop W Rew calculated that he walked 
round the earth while a prisoner in the 
Tower. 


Honest Manton wrote one hundred 
and nineteen sermons on the 119th 
Psalm. 


CHAVREAU, in ‘his ‘History of the 
World, tells us, that it was created the 
6th of September, on a Friday, a little 
after four o’clock in the afternoon. 


Dr. Carus makes.out, in a quarto 
tract, printed 1574, that the University 
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y' ! 
the year of the world 4300 and odd; 
and therefore that the University of Cam. 


Mr. CoLesrooxs tells us, that the 
four sacred Vedas have been reverenced 
by the Hindoos for hundreds, if not 
thousands of years—( Asiatic Researches.) 


Mr. Hatweap, in his to the 
Gentoo Laws, says, “ shall we 
say toa work composed four thousand 
a, ago, ‘and from ‘thence ‘tracing man. 

upwards ‘through several millions 
of years ?” 

A Scottish pound is but twenty pence; 
so that a'girl’s fortune of ‘some thousand 
pounds sinks wonderfully after so fine a 
sound. Perhaps this made the wit com- 
plain, who, inveighing against the Scotch, 
wrote 

How dare these rugnes pretend to sense, 

Whose pound has only twenty pence? 


But Ray has to the ne plus ultra; 
for, in'his Itinerary, he gives the frac- 
tional parts of a Scottish penny! 

Sturm calculates, that there are thou- 
sands of insects in a crumb of bread. 
And Malezieu says, he has seen living 
animalcule twenty-seven millions of 
times smaller than mites: And, as life 
and light are concomitant ideas, Niewen- 
tyt has computed that, in a second of a 
minute, there out of a burning 
candle particles of light ten millions of 
oe of times ~ 9 than fey [seed 
of the grains of sand com to be con. 
tained in the whole aii. 


GENERAL WASHINGTON was ef- 
tremely exact, even to folly. A man 
came to Mount Vernon to pay rent, and 
he had not the exact balance due to the 
general ; when the money was counted, 
the general said, ‘‘ There wants four- 
pence.” ‘The man offered him a dollar, 
anl desired him to put it to the next 
year’s account. No, he must g*t the 
change, and leave the money on the table 
until he had got it. ‘The man rode to 
Alexandria, which is nine miles from 
Mount Vernon, and then the general set- 
tled the account. 

THE want of precision in engagements 
is sometimes unfortunate. An appoint- 
ment was made with an astronomer to be 
at his observatory, there to see an eclipse. 
The good company, considering cclestial 
and terrestrial engagements in the same 
light, attended the philosopher; andy 

chatting some time, at last recol- 
lected their business, and begged to se 
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the eclipse. I am sorry, ‘says the doctor, 
that I could not prevail on theysun and 
moon to wait for you,—the eclipse was 
ended long before your arrival. 

A ditizen missed two pounds of fresh 
batter, which was to be reserved for him- 
self, The maid, however, had not only 
stole it, but fastened the theft upon the 
cat; averring, moreover, she caught her 
in the act of finishing the last morsel. 
The wily cit immediately put the kitten 
into the scales, and found it to weigh but 
apound and a‘half! This city mode of 
accurate: ing being quite conclusive, 
the girl her crime. The above 
story is said to be Menage’s. 


Origins and Inventions. 
; No. XX. 


MAGNA CHARTA. 


Tuts charter may be said to derive its 
origin from Edward the Confessor, who 
granted ‘several privileges to the church 
and state by charter; these liberties and 
privileges were also granted and confirm- 
ed by Henry I. by a celebrated great 
charter, now lost; but which was con- 
firmed, or re-enacted, by Henry II. and 
my king John, on the 15th of June, 1215. 
nd where the commissioners of 

the ‘met the barons, was between 
Staines and Windsor, at a place call- 
ed Runimede, which is still held in reve- 
tence, as the spot where the standard of 
freedom was first erected in England. 
There, it is said, the barons appeared 
with a vast number of knights all wen 
iors, and both sides encamped apart, like 
xa enemies. ‘The barons in carrying 
aims, would admit but of few abate- 
ments; and the King’s agents, as history 
relates, ‘being for the most part in their 
interests, few debates ensued. The char- 
ter — of him was there signed by 
king John snd the barons, which con- 





an inquiry into the liber- 
ties of England in the reign of Henry I. 
aad granted a new charter, which was the 
“meas that of Magna Charta, this he 


— of the nobility and 
eld lighted candles in their 
Magna Charta was read, the king 
while holding his hand to his 
and at last solemnly swearing 
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-faithfully and inviolably to observe all 
the things therein contained. &c. ; then 


THERE have been several conjectures as 
to the original of the word ; one of which 
is, that anciently musters were made of 
the armour and weapons of the inhabi- 
tants of every hundred, and from those 
that — not find oe pledges of 
their abearing, their weapons were 
perth se and pivate to others ; whence 
it is said this word is taken. Wilkins, 
an old writer, says, “In England every 
man was a soldier, and the county meet- 
ings were styled ‘ wapen-takes,’ from the 
custom of going armed to, the assembly 
and of touching the spear of the magis- 
trate, to show the readiness of each man 
for action. Slaves, (he says,) were not 
suffered to carry arms about them; the 
very gift of a weapon conferred freedem. 
On the other hand, the free man never 
stirred abroad without his spear; and 
laws were actually made to guard against 
the damages occasioned by the careless 
bearer. ‘The word is of Saxon origin, 
the meaning whereof, (says an authority,) 
is the same as hundred, a division of a 
county so called, because the inhabitants, 
did give up their arms in token of sub- 
jection. With king Alfred, the dividing 
of this kingdom into counties originated, 
and of giving the government of each 
county to a sheriff; these were afterwards 
divided into hundreds, (some say from its 
containing a hundred families, or from its 
furnishing a hundred able men for the 
king’s wars,) of which the constable was 
the chief officer. These grants were at first 
made by the king to particular persons, 
but they are not now held by grant or 
prescription ; their jurisdiction being de- 
volved to the county court ; afew of them 
only excepted that have been by privi- 
lege annexcd to the crown, or granted to 








some great sw 
the nature of a 


and still remain in 


COURT OF EXCHEQUER. 


T1113 court is said to take its name from 
the cloth that covered the table of the 
party-coloured or che- 


illiam the Conqueror, its model being 
taken from a like court established in 
Normandy, long before that time. An- 
ciently its authority was so great, that it 
was Se ee en ee 
acts thereof were not to be examined or 
controlled. in any other of King’s 
Tee 


the 
courts; but, at present, it is the last 
: Weatminster. I: 


rect sapenal ith the inatitetion of the 
Exchequer, where it now remains, and 
ft was to that authority, that William the 
Conqueror himself submitted, in some 
cases wherein he was concerned, to be 
determined oat — ee a 
I a a 3 

camtalns Courves of all the land in meot 


that purpose 
1081, and fi 
calls this book the tax book of kin 
William; and it was farther cal 
Magna Rolla. There is likewise a third 
book of Domesday, made by command of 
the Conqueror ; and also a fourth, being 
an abridgment of the other books. These 
are said to have been the judicial, or 
judgment book, from which sentence and 
judgment might be given by the judges 
of the Exchequer in the tenure. of 
estates, &c. 

F. R. Y. 


A FRAGMENT. 


How oft at midnight’s silent noon, 
When slumber rests on every eye, 
I gaze upon yon silver moon, 
And muse on happier days gone by. 


Or at the morning’s early dawn, 

When spangling dews bedeck the plain, 
T hasten to the lawn, 

And listen to the linnet's strain. 


And while in pensive mood [ stray, 
To reach the well-known silent glade, 
The feather’d minstrels cheer my way, 
And bid me welcome t@its shade. 
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And there the foliaged trees among, 
*d in busy fancy's dream, 
their artless song 
Beside the smoothly flowing stream, 


I sit and strike my s:mple lyre, 
Where no one’s near to hear its sound; 
Or Goldsmith's classic page admire, 
Where truest wit and seuse abound. 


Or happy as the «lay is tong, 
Wrapt up in pleasing c: 

Peruse poor Buticr's lively song 
Uy mirth-inspiring admiration. 


And there is Swift's satiric lay, 


And there is one of high renown, 
A bard of never-dying fame; 

, One whom Britannia's proud to own, 
Immortal Shakspeare is his name. 


Nor yet forget tov'd Schiller here, 
Teutonia’s pride and brightest star! 

To me more welcome and more dear 
Than any other bard by far. 


No—never will thy glory die, 
Thy honour’d name ne'er be forgot 
When thy enchanting page is nigh 
Oh, then how happy is my lot! 


Who would not drop a gra‘etui tear, 
While of thy radiant genius telling? 
And offer up his fervent prayer, 
For peace to thee in thy cold dwelling, 


But while I thus in humble lay 
Thy but too early doom deplore, 
Ill not forget to hail the day 
When fortune gave us thee—Tom Moore 


For thine’s in truth a genuine strain, 
A strain which few have sang Lefore; 
An antidote to care and pain, 
And sparkling bright as—thee Tom Moore 
No bireling muse thy pen employs, 
Thou nobly scorn’st her tempting lore, 
And sing’st of love, and life's best joys, 
And may those joys be thine, Tom Moore! 
~3ES 





ANECDOTE. 
AT dinner 


mtleman sat next “ledge ofthe 
an imperfect know o! 
language s after the soup, the wine, as is 
usual, g handed round, he helped het 
toa and drank to her 


him to say, “ Madam, you steat 
instantly rejoined, * Yes, sir, that comes 
from the soup,” to the no small astonish- 


» Ment of the gentleman. 





THE MIRROR. 


She Present Appearance of the Mew Rondon 
Bridge. 


Tax above correctly engraved view, gives 
t » ener of the New 4 


f 


J 
; 


thirty-five feet nine 
ging being seven feet 
high-water li The 


wide, being twelve feet 
Blackfriars bridge; and the 


"See the Minuon, pp. 20, 337, 398, vol. 1. and 
p. 411, vol. iii. 


fe every year 
by shooting the Old Bridge; and as the 
Son mad emetic by the 
new wor it was Necessary te 
take down two of the arches of the Old 
Bridge, after having substituted one of 
w in order that the pier in the mid- 
dle might be removed; which will, no 
doubt, afford _ relief to the current. 
The piers of the New Bridge are built 
upon beech piles, the tops of which are 
considerably below the bed of the river, 
and forty-five feet below high water. The 
found is farther protected by a row 
of piles, driven quite close, and com- 
pletely surrounding the bearing-piles, so 
as to prevent any current of water 
through them and loosening the ground. 





A WHIMsICAL circumstance occurred 
lately at Sadler’s Wells, di the re- 

tation of the Aquatic Spectacle. 

sailors, doubting the reality of the 
water, got on the stage, from w one 
of them actually plunged into the resere 
voir, and, as he rose, exclaimed loudly. 
“ By Jove, it is real water:” and then 
swimming to the farther extremity of it, 
got out highly delighted with his experi. 
ment. 
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CALIGRAPHY. 
ALTHOUGH the Mirror does not 


the ctions 
the eae the 
author, yet we must be allowed to turn 


aside fors from our usual 
and 
Sil ea gy eto 
numbers, recommended 
Mr. Walter Paton’s efforts to attention, 
and ¥ to award another 





‘JAMES CHAMBERS, 


AN ITINERANT POET. 


James CHAMBERS was born at Soham, 
in Cambridgeshire, in the year 1748 ; his 
father was a leather-seller, in tolerably 
good circumstances; but being overtaken 
by misfortune, he became involved, and - 


son, either from necessity or choice, 
left his home, and pursued the life of a 


pediar. What first induced Chambers to © 


attempt ‘poetic composition can be ac- 
counted forin no other way, than that he 
had the genius for it, that he was 
likewise a descendant from one of the same 
—— of mind, as far as the hurry of 
usiness would admit of the indulgence of 
it. His first poem appears to have been 
an acrosticonhis own name. Numerous 
were the early productions in this style, 
which he has in his travels dis; 
about the country, to the no small fame of 
amatch and net-seller. Verses were com- 
posed by him without any premeditation, 
or very close Ss and the profits 
accruing from them came often oppor- 
tunely to satisfy the cravings of a half-fed 
stomach, which, through a series of 72 
ears, he often experienced with sorrow. 
y thirst he was seldom distressed, a pool 
or brook containing that which he ex- 
pressed great pleasure in drinking ; never- 
theless, meeting, at times, with a more 
substantial cordial, he was very thankful 
that home-brewed beer had the pre-emi- 
nence among those who charitably slaked 
his parched lungs, though he seldom gave 
that verbal thankfulness, which, on his 
part, politeness would make proper. As 


to as ip most other things ' 
SGRENS ae ca seat coeneen ees 


Pro- . creatures,) he discovered no taste, 


having, for the m 

no other ‘ 
pigsty» or eld offered to him, want- 
ing the means to procure any accommo- 
dation suitable to a weary traveller, and 
discovering such wretchedness as to induce 
the jemeality of people to reject/him as a 
lodger. Chambers was never christened 
or married, though he formerly made 
some progression towards matrimony, by 
forming an acquaintance with a young 
woman, who, after a number ef unsut- 
ceasful solicitations and 7 — 
vours, left him a prey ‘to the pungen 
pangs of disap intment. His Preqerat 


‘abode was in a hut ‘at Woodbridge, ine 
condition extremely squalid, and unable, 
fromits decayed state, to screen him from 
sthe chilling intrusion of inclement ait; 


yet there he reclined during the night, 
(surrounded by the impure stench of the 
interior, and a mass of filth which formed 
a mound at the door,) on a couch of arie 
herbs, where, ifthe invasion of its nume- 
rous inmates of terror (which poeren 
him from sleeping) were excluded, ‘he 
would prefer his homely gear and solitary 
abode to the pomp and splendour of & 
more eligible sphere. 

His general appearance was wretched 


<a? . oe ee en 2 oS 


a a ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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4a the extreme; for many ycars he wan- 
@xel about different villages, subsistin 
athe charity of the inhabitants, and mes | 
as were moved to pity by his 
and miserable appearance. He 
qostantly ranged about in all weathers, 
from morning to night, and seemed insen- 
sible of the worst. = pau a mane; 
pet he subsisted, always sleeping in the 
fidds, an outhouse, or under some hedge, 
wherever night happened to overtake him, 


averse toevery degree of restraint and con- 
finement, he describes a poor-house as 


‘—<!* A prison, with a milder name, 
‘Which few inhabit dread or shame ;”” 


md'the horror of being confined to such a 
continually haunt- 


humanely 
the poor itinerant poet, and published a 
statement of his case in a provincial paper, 
which induced'the late duchess of Chan- 
des; countess of Dysart, lord Henniker, 
&e, tosend donations for the use of this 
wanderer. A plan was accord- 
formed to make him stationary, but 
mM attempt might as well -have been made 
tolhedge in the ‘cuckoo. A cottage was 
hired and furnished, and his poems were 
to have been printed for his benefit ; 
but, alas! a scene of humble comfort 
seemed neither grateful to his mind, nor 
smpicious to’his muse ; for, after residing 
there & month or two, he set off on one of 
his peregrinations, and returned no more. 
1, doubtless, had wrought such a 
habit in his nature, that he really would 
have preferred the solitude of a sordid 
shed to the splendid enjoyments of a pa- 
lace, and a of straw to a couch of 


His poems have since been published; 
and in the county which he 20 frequwditiy 
perambulated, are well known, and there 
enjoy popularity both ‘from the eccentrici- 
ties e writér, and the plain moral 
Which ep hig dea and ‘every verse con- 

He has Ceased ‘to exist ; but where 
temains are interred, or in what vil- 
he boar Hae information has been 
is life was important and use- 

—his placid and resigned nature was 

and honourable—and may teach 
Us not to “despise the simple annals of 
the poor.” 


SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Bournals. 


A PUPIL’S RECOLLECTIONS OF 
DR. PARR. 


On one occasion, I recollect the doctor’s 


making the pupils get up at two o'clock 


in. the morning, during a tremendous 
thunder-storm. We found oun preceptor 


in the li » smoking with poe val 
cal i ity, the windows and 
being open. He was dressed in a suit of 
rusty black, with a large cocked. 
hat over his nightcap. After desiring us 
to sit down, he gave us.a most interesting 
account of the facts and discoveries con- 
nected with electricity, Dr. Franklin’s 
invention of conductors, &c., in 

with amusing anecdotes, having ce 
to the same subject. All this time, Parr 
went on smoking at intervals, with per- 
fect composure, whilst the rain fell down 
in torrents, which, with the awful claps 
of thunder, and vivid tlashes of lightning, 
produced a very striking effect upon our 
minds. It was like listening to a disqui- 
sition upon lava, near the crater of Mount 
Vesuvius. 

Nothing could exceed my preceptor’s 
benevoletit zeal on occasions where his 
services as a clergyman were required by 
the sick, the oppressed, or the unfortunate, 
or by the criminal sentenced to forfeit his 
life to the laws of his country. In one 
instance of this latter descri having 
Teason to suppose the evidence defective, 
his exertions were most active and unre- 
mitting to obtain a respite, which he ef. 
fected through tlie late duke of Portland, 
to whom he addressed a very eloquent 
letter on the subject; and he had ulti- 

the satisfaction of procuring, 
through the same‘channel, full pardon 
for the unfortunate man, whose innocence 
was ‘proved satisfactorily ; and of which 
the doctor was so convinced, that he took 
him into his service untikhe had obtained 
another situation. It is gratifying to add, 
that the man’s subsequent uct was 


‘such as to' justify the exertions which 


‘were made in his favour. 

Of a similar description was the con- 
duct of Parr when his friend Mr. Oliver, 
an apothecary at Stafford, was tried for 
the murder of a gentleman, who was pro- 

tor ofa pottery in that neighbour- 

, and whose consent Mr. Oliver had 
obtained to marry his daughter. Having 
subsequently refused to fulfil his promise, 
and “having forbidden the visits of Mr. 
Oliver, ‘the latter was so exasperated by 
the disappointment of his hopes, that he 
called upon the father of the lady, and 
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u earing him _ his refusal, shot 
1 ee the spot. The only ground of 
defence on the trial was the insanity of 
the prisoner, of which the doctor was so 
firmly convinced, that he strained every 
nerve in his favour. But all his exer- 
tions were fruitless, The murder, indeed, 
was effected with much deliberation, and 
after previously purchasing a mould 
wherewith to cast the bullets. This cir- 
cumstance was During the interval 
between the sentence passed on Mr. Oli- 
ver and his execution, Parr visited him 
daily in his cell, and remained with him 
oe, ne whole “ the night orem 
the awful catastrop in im into 
the wounds of - oe friend's fied —_ 
and preparin b er and exhor- 
tation for another wad This was a 
subject to which the doctor could never 
allude without visible emotion. 

A day or two after my first arrival at 
Hatton, the doctor took me into the li- 
brary, and with the utmost gravity of 
countenance, said to me, “ An im ion 
prevails among my servants, that my 
wine-cellar is haunted by a ghost. Now, 
I do not d to say whether there is 
any foundation for the idea or not. But 
I do know that it protects my wine; and 
therefore I must insist upon your never 
alluding to it with any levity.” Then 


° 
after a pause, he emphatically added, 
If you do, you suas ‘tube eo 

understand me.~ 


conse- 
quence. You 

When I commenced my vocation of 
amanuensis, the doctor gave me some in- 
structions as to the mode of fulfilling my 
duty. Among other things, he desired 
me always to spell honour, favour, &c. 
with the u, saying, ‘* None of your cox- 
comical abbreviations.” In dictating, it 
was always his wish that I should put 
him in mind of. any too oo tepeti- 
Peep word, or ot — 
of w ight to me faults in 
cmupedthen aaa he would instantly 
correct, at the same time thanking me for 
my oer nae He once introduced me 
toa into whose house he had brought 
me as a guest, in the following manner: 
—* Allow me, madam, to introduce to 
you an me ard — I a 
flogged, and who assure the 
better for it. rm 

Parr often received presents from his 
friends of game, poultry, &c. On one 
occasion I recollect the arrival of a tur! 
and chine at Hatton, without any inti- 
mation from what quarter se came. 
The doctor, after thinking a little while, 
settled it in his own mind that they were 
a present from one of his friends, who re- 
sided in the county from whence the par- 
cel had bzen sent; and under that im- 


ptession wrote a letter to him, 

wl a tae es , 
on your tur chine, . wi 

wae phase f and we 4 

health of the donor in a bumper.” A 

days afterwards Parr received another gj. 

m t from the individual alluded 
ith a letter to the following effect :— 

‘ My dear doctor, the tur! 

ou mention did not come 

jepe those which I now send will prove 


uall ¥ 
aie y's pipes were 
sents from his 


i 

be thought, I will just mention, pt 
doctor, when smoking, always held the 
towl of the pipe with his finger. and 
thumb, although the heat would not have 
been endurable by a person unaccustomed 
to that habit. 

Mr. J. once met my preceptor at the 
house of the late Dr. Disney. After din. 
ner, perceiving that the doctor was not 
dis, to talk, and Nee the conversa- 
tion Mr. J. (having previously 
whispered to a friend Kenpo darcy 
Parr out) — himself 4 the first ops 
portunit: o ing, with an 
ance of peeks aoe opinion which the 
doctor had just been expressing. Before 
Mr. J. had uttered many words, Parrin- 
terrupted him, saying in a loud voice, but 
with the utmost good-humour, “ Hold 
your tongue—don’t provoke me—I’ll ex- 
pose your ce.” Mr. J. having 
still persisted, in pursuance of his pre- 
concerted plan, the doctor laid down his 
pipe very deliberately, and, after saying, 

the way of preface, ‘* Now, Jennyns, 
T’'ll have no mercy on you,” talked for # 
considerable ine in eed « Some 
eloquence, which w 
party, and no one more than Mr. J., wha 
at the conclusion of Parr’s speech, con- 
fessed the si which he had made 
use of. This not at all offend the 
doctor, who only said, “‘ Oh, you dog! 


and having been once roused, talked most , 


agreeably during the rest of the evening. 

At the house 6 ons eee 
nor-square, where Mr. Jennyns met seve 
ral ~. including Dr. Parr, assembled. 

fore dinner, in the course of conversa 
tion it was mentioned that M = 
whose arrival they every moment expected, 
intended to study mathematics ; and it 
was suggested to the doctor, who was in- 


.-— 


rs | 


oe POE ENSTERER FETS ESEREGS TES LEEETEGREERTORGES ERR ELELT 
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tleman. that it would 
to induce him to re- 


eckbead ! © Leave him to me; I'll 
qash the silly project.” Shortly after- 
watds, Mr. —— having made his appear- 
sme, Parr took him into an adjoining 
and addressed him thus, whilst 

Dist of the party were listening :—‘‘ I 
am told, S——, that you are going to 
sedy mathematics. Now, my dear ——, 
(speaking in the kindest tone of voice,) 
you know Ivhave the greatest regard for 
¢ indeed, I have a sincere friendship 
epg But you know, my dear ——, 
thatyou are a fool! You must be aware 
that you are almost an idiot! My dear 
flow, if you study mathematics, you 
will be a madman; and I have too much 


vinced that his friend would give up all 
of pursuing his mathematical 


The following practical joke was played 
off upon Par, at Mr. ——’s house in 
square. Parr being there on 

a visit, and a warm bath having at his 
' for him, his atten- 

to two bells in the room, 


@e of which, he was told, was for hot, 
and the other for cold water. Mr. 


warm, immediately rang what 

* been told was the cold water bell, and 
waited for a minute or two, 

dat to diminish. Finding, to h 
pga ewe 


i; 


eee 


OE 


OF, st net on Up or brow 

which read 3 

Dati in the beer below 
much of new and strange 

Lies hidden. Woe the hour betide 

‘That over they had aught to hide! 


My step is in the lighted hall, 
Roses are round my hair, 
And my laugh rings as if of all 
I were the gayest there ; 
And tell me, if ‘mid these around, 
Lighter word or smile be found. 


But come not on my solitude, 
Mine after hour of glvom, 
When silent lip and sullen brow 
Contrast the light and bloom, 
Which seem’d a short while past to be 
As if they were a part of me. 


As the red wreaths that bind my hair 
Are artificial flowers, 

Made for, and only meant to wear 
When amid festal hours; 

Just so the smiles that round me play 

Are false, and flung aside, as they. 


And when the reckless crowd among 
I speak of one sweet art, 

How lightly can I name the song, 
Which yet has wrung my heart! 

That lute and heart alike have chords 

Not to be spoken of in words— 


Or spoken but when the dew goes 
On its sweet pilgrimage, 
Or when its ray the moonbeam throws 
Upon the lighted page, 
On which the burning heart has pour'd 
The treasures of its secret hoard. 


These are the poet's hours! oh! these,— 
Secret, and still, and deep— 
The hot noon lull'd by singing bees 
Or the blue midnight's sleep. 
When odour, wind, and star, and flower 
Are ruling is the poet's hour. 


But ill betide the time when 
Shall wish to hear his song 

Borne from its own sweet secrecy 
On words of praise along ; 

Alas for fame ! ‘tis as the sun 

That withers what it shines upon. 


My lute is but a humble lute, 
Yet o’er it have been thrown 
Those laurel leaves, that well might suit 
With one of loftier tone. 
And yet is there one chord appears 
Unwet with sad and secret tears ? 


Are there not in yon midnight sky 
Planets, whose ruling sway 

From our birth shape our destiny ;— 
Some that with darkling ray 

In one fix’d mournful aspect shine! 

Such natal star { feel is mine. 


And once my horoscope was read, - 
They said that { should have 
A brightness o'er my pathway shed, 
And then an early grave; 
Feelings worn with a sense their own, 
As chords burst by their own sweet tone. 


L have one wish, ’tis wild and vain, 
Yet still that wish will be, 
That I might rest in yon wide main, 


To blend with the vast clement. 
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One day I saw a grave just made, 
How drear, how dark, how cold; 

There when the coffin had been Jaid, 
They trampled down the mould: 

A week more ‘twas a step and seat 

For heartless rest, and less fect, 


Be my death-pillow, where the rock 
Amidst no mortal tread— 
No carved epitaph to mock 
The pow unconscious dead ; 
Or be my grave the billows deep, 
Where the sun shines and the winds weep. 
Ibid. 








She Helecsor; 


oR, 
CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 


AN ITALIAN SCENE. 


I am much refreshed by sitting in the 
cool air of the balcony to my breakfast 
room ; and amused with’ the enchanting 
prospeet I have now before my eyes. All 
the bay of Naples, covered with light 
skiffs and pleasure boats ; Vesuvius and 
Somma receiving the gilded rays of the 
setting sun, which tinges all the coast of 
Sorrento and the island of Caprea, with a 
pale violet inexpressibly soft and beauti- 
ul; Portici glittering in white splendour 
over the fatal lavas that buried Herculae 
neum seven times beneath their destruc. 
tive floods ; St. Jorio hanging on the ve- 
nerable sides of the fertile Somma, amid 
vineyards and groves of citron ; the throng 
of shipping in the mole, whose masts 
- like a pr joel the bat oe: Chiaia, 
e parade of carriages, like one vast 
oe) the busy Lazzaroni of St. 
ucia, and the idle herd of soldiers in 
the opposite barracks; the rich melody 
of the evening band, whose deep swelling 
notes seem wafted with the cool breezes 
from the sea; the currents of liquid Java 
that course each other down the shaggy 
cheeks of Vesuvius, and, as the sun 
sinks lower, assume a brighter hue which, 
while I write, increases to vivid fire; all 
these form such a spectacle—so interest. 


ing a pros and so enlivening a scen 

that it bates all description, un not 
pen possessed the power of. pouring forth 
. thoughts that breathe, and words that 
urn, 


While we were at. tea in the Albergo 
Reale, nee on Be a 
every one was anything o 
that kind they had ever seen before. It 
was caused by the moon, which suddenly 
rose behind the convent upon Vesuvius ; 
at first, a small bright line, silvering all 
the clouds, and then a fall:erb that threw 
a blaze of light across the sea, through 


whieh tne vessels passed and repansed, 
a most beautiful manner. At the a 
time, the lava, of a different hue, spread 
its warm tint upon all the objects nege it, 
and threw a red line across the bay, di. 
rectly parallel to the reflection of thy 
moon's rays. It-was one of those scene 
which one dwells upon with regret, be. 
cause one feels the impossibility of rx. 
taining the impression it affords. It re. 
mains in the memory, but then all ity 
outlines and. its colours are so faintly 
touched, that the beauty of the spectacle 
fades away with the landscape which, 
when covered — clouds of the night 
and veiled in. darkness, can never be re. 
vived by the pencil, the pen, or by any 
recourse to the traces it has lett upon the 
mind.—The Life and Remains of Dr 
Clarke. 





THE WELSH. 

Tue pride of the Welsh is not merely 
genealogical ; neither is it altogether the 
result of those feelings which arise from 
a consciousness of being the only remain. 
ing stock of true Britons. It is in great 
measure founded upon the arbitrary spat 
of the feudal system. That pride, which 
formerly taught the lord to look down 
with contempt upon his vassal, still in- 
clines every Welshman to consider him- 
self as a being of a different nature from 
those whom Providence has placed below 
him. In fact, almost all Wales iss 
remnant of the feudal system, Its inhe 
bitants consist of rich and poor, with 
little or no medium. It is the great man 
and his dependant, the lord and his 
vassal, 

The clergy, who in other states form 
@ respectable, and I may add an inde 
pendent of society, are by no means 
of that ion’ in Wales. are 
chiefly ‘selected from the lower ; 
from the cottage: of the husbandman, of 
the offspring of: the peasant, I make use 
of the terms husbandman and peasant, 
aS eee: ipa a 

farmer t the country, 

but little from an English, day-lahouret. 
They possces a few acres of ground, usi- 
ally appropriated to potatocs and barley; 
with a cottage by no means supetior, 
frequently inferior, to the little tenement 
of an English pauper. Hence it is, that 
at the houses of their principal people, 
the clergy deem it no degradation to ass0- 
ciate with the oP servants, to dine at 
their table, to Pak ale in their kitchen, 
and now and then to be admitted, s * 


mark of peculiar con Dy 10 
presence of their master. Their femele 
relations are not servants in 
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those families, acting in the capacity of 
ladies’ maids, housekeepers, &c. 

Ide not remember to have experienced 
ageater shock, than I once felt, at sit- 
ting down to table with a young clergy- 
mat who had been educated at the Uni- 
versity, and whose sister acted as servant 
in the very family with which he was in- 
vited to I well knew the = iow “ 
that a benevolence 
teen, with hae of urbanity and 
Fo manners, rarely to be paral- 
Ided.. It was to me a perfect paradox. 
More intimate acquaintance with the 
manners of a people, to which I was then 
a , has since unravelled the mys- 

. It was not that a clergyman in 
Wales was exposed to a trial, which an 
English clergyman would have been un- 
able to support; but that the Welsh 
clergy are & different set of men, and are 
selected from an order of society, inferior 
to that class, from which the English 
usually derive their candidates for holy 
orders.—Ibid. 





THE PAPAL BENEDICTION. 


Tr is impossible to describe the scene 
whieh presented itself before me; and 
were it otherwise, imagination is incapa- 


be | sage in the plains of Shi- 
descendants of Noah fied 
the superstructure of their ignorance 
folly.—A%s far as the eye could reach, 
of all the houses in pa were 
spectators. A single square, 
spacious area below, was preserved 
from the multitude, by the whole 
of the Pope’s military, who formed 
ves into a quadrangle. Every 
was occupied ; and so closel 
ted, that their h 
led the waves of the sea. 
colours blended together, 
in the = produced . 
novelty and splendour. It 
I had ever seen or imagined ; 
met do I sae ity country upon the 
ever its parallel. 
Tou occupied in the contem- 
joel this am ernelt le, a loud 
trumpets, two 
site sides of the area, announced yng a 
Proach “a cavalry. First entered the 


ETSEFRTE 
f fi 


Perae 
tt 


Robles, in habits of green and gold 

mounted upon sumptuous “one 
ame into the centre of the mi- 
litary Other troops followed ; 
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and the whole corps saluting the balcony 
over the rtals of St. Peter's, 
from which his. Holiness was to appear, 
arranged themselves in order. 

At this instant‘ a bell ‘tolled ; and 
throughout the whole of that vast multi- 
tude, such a prevailed, as one 
would have thought it impossible to pro- 
duce without a miracle. Fivery tongue 
was still, and every eye directed towards 
the balcony. Suddenly the majestic and 
venerable figure of the Pope, standing 
erect upon a or and self.moving throne, 
appeared through clouds of incense burn- 
ing around him. As he advanced, his 
form became more and more distinct. All 
behind was darkness and m ng The 
most costly robes decorated his 3a 
gorgeous tiara glittered on his brow ; 
while enormous plumes were seen waving 
on all sides of the throne. As he ap- 
proached the light, with elevated front, 
and uplifted hands, he called aloud -on 
the Almighty. ‘Instantly the bare-headed 
multitude fell prostrate. Thousands and 
= of thousands knelt before — Fo 
military, with a crash, t 
arms; and every satin “Gan seen with 
his face to the earth. A voice, which 
penetrated the remotest corner of the area, 
then pronounced the benediction, Ex- 
tending his arms, and waving them over 
the people, he implored a blessing upon 
all the nations of the earth, Imme- 
diately the cannons roared—trumpets 
screamed—music played—all the bells in 
Rome sounded—the guns from St. An- 

poured forth their thunder ; more 

istant artillery repeated the signal ; and 

the intelligence became conveyed from 

fortress to fortress throughout the remotest 
provinces of the empire —Jbid. 


The Gatherer. 


“Tam but a Gatherer ana disposer of other 
men » stuff."— Wottan. 


THE COUNSELLOR AND 
LAWYER. 





A LITTLE lawyer appearing as evidence 
in one of the courts, was asked by a 
gigantic counseller what profession he 
was of? and having replied that he was 
an attorney, ‘‘ You a lawyer? (said 
Brief,) why, I could put you in my 
pocket.” ‘ Very likely you could, (re- 
joined the other,) and if you Da 
would have more law in your pocket 

in your head.” W. G. 








IMPROMPTU 


On reading some wretched doggerels, in 
which it was said, that Branam had 
% defied Old Age, and set back the 
Clock of Time.”’ 


'T1s said by us poor, worthless bards, 
In our more worthless rhyme, 

That Brauam, tottering age retards, 
And stays the steps of Time. 

His power o'er Time—his matchless skill, 
No mortal can deny, 


y 
One momen 4 him siand still, 
The.next—like fy! 


Age, by such sounds inspir’d too much, 
'o feel disease or pain, 
Enraptar’d casts away his crutch, 
And blooms in youth again ! 
Time (listening) forgets his flight, 
Or — ~ eee wi 
No.wonder Time—lost in Selight, 
Should stop when Braham sings , ! 
HERMIONE. 





THE GHOST. 
A PLAYER performing the Ghost, in 
‘Hamlet, very >, was hissed ; after 
bearing it a; w he put the-audi- 
ence in humour, hy stepping for- 
‘watd saying, “‘ Ladies and Gentle- 
hen, I am extremely sorry that my 
Sumbile ‘endeavours to please you are un- 
guccessful; but if you are not satisfied, 
I must give up the ghost.” 





EPITAPH on MARGARET SCOT, 
Who died at Dalkeith, Feb. 9, 1738. 
Stop, passenger, until my life you've 
The living may get knowledge by the 
Five times five years 1 lived a virgin life ; 
Ten cre aes Sea 

wife ; ; 
Ten times five years I lived a widow 


te 5 
Now, tired of this mortal life, I rest. 
from my cradle to my grave have seen 
Eight mighty kings of Scotland and a 


queen ; 
Four yer Jive years the commonwealth 
saw ; 
Ten ey bry coed rose against the 
‘Twiee did I see ola Prelacy pulled down, 
And éwice the cloak was humbled by the 
An en of Stuart's race I saw; nay, 


more, 
T saw my country sold for English ore. 
Such desolations in my time have been, 
T have an end of all perfection seen. 
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NOVEL MODE OF SMUGGLING 


THERE arrived at Leith, a north coun 
paras laden a a of 

geese, to su the demand d 
the festive yom 4 Ne Christmas, Te 
Custom-house boatmen boarded her ag 
usual, and one of them, to satisfy his 
suspicions, on account of their great 
weight, most unceremoniously cut up 
one of the fattest, and to his satisfaction, 
if not surprise, discovered a bottle of 
whisky deposited inside. A destructive 
attack was now made upon the whole, and 
= was speedily disencumbered of its 

urden. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lerrens are left with our publisher for Hubert 
and Mr. Burden. i 

J's note has been received, and as the matter 
refeired’to only appeared in an early impres- 
sion,. by applying at our publisher's he cam have 
a perfect copy. ; 

The drawing by our friend C. E. R. is left 
with Mr. Limbird, as requested. 

H. S. bas rightly conjectured. The papet is 
mach too lengthy. 

The drawings kindly offered us by W. Stanley 
will be very acceptable. f 

B.S. W. J's. drawing shall be forwarded'to 
our engraver. 

The following are intended for early insertion. 
—A, B.C.; G. W.N,; Frederic; P.T.W.: 
Montague; F.R. Y.; and Jacobus. 

The drawing favoured us by Rulana is the 
hands of our engraver, and will very soon appear. 

The notice to which J. E. Stak/schmidt alludes, 
did certainly not allude to him. 

Thomas Z— shall be attended to. 

We shail be happy to hear from W. L—n. 

The papers inquired for by Julius Crito have 
been left with Mr. Limbird. 

The communications of Z. and P. P., we fear, 
are not of sufficient interest. 

To our friend J. we are greatly indebted. 
We are sorry he has chosen a political subject for 
his last well-written communication. 

The Anecdotes of Cowper beve already ap- 
peared in our Selector. 

To O. X. 0. 

We must say No. 

J. N—'s Creed cannot be published by as. 

P.C. P; A Constant Reader; G. F.C.; B 
S.; J. W. Adams; D.J.; F. Nor; S. F.D.; 
A Sheffield Correspondent ; J. Panton; Ff. B. 
F.; and The Burning Mountain, are under coB- 
sideration. 5 

The following are rejected:—F. 4.; H. 4. 
W. E. Love; F.; A. B. ; andG. W.W, 

Sampson hes written nonsense. 

_ Answers to other correspondents shall be gives 

in an eurly number. 








Printed and Published by J. LIMBIRD, 18, 
Strand, (near Somerset-Bouse,) and sid by all 
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